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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


In a former article* I have presented several methods or means 
of making religious impressions on the minds of pupils in our 
common schools, which seemed to me open to no objections on 
the part of those who entertain the most fastidious notions on 
this subject, and who cry out the most loudly against sectarism. 
There is one method of accomplishing this object, which seems 
to me preferable to any, if not to all others which have yet been 
proposed. It may be pursued either as a class exercise, or oth- 
erwise ; and to any extent which the varying circumstances of 
teachers may require. 

The pupils of a given class, or of the whole school, may be 
called to discriminate character. Thus they may be asked :— 
What do you think was the great difference between Judas Is- 
cariot and Peter? What between Ahab and Asa? What be- 
tween John and Paul? &c. 

It is true that these questions may, at first, require a good deal 
of thought, on the part of ordinary school pupils ; but time enough 
may be given them for it. ‘The teacher may require them to 
write the questions on their slates, and annex to them such an- 
swers as they may think appropriate, at their leisure. Or he 
may bring them to the appropriate answers by another set of 
questions, which might properly be considered as preliminary to 
the foregoing. Thus the question might be put; If Judas Isca- 
riot had found a purse of money in the streets of Jerusalem, in 
passing along, what do you think he would have done with it? 
Suppose Peter had found one, do you think he would have dis- 


. * This article and that in our last number, under the same head, were made the ha- 
sis of an essay, which was read by the Editor, before the American Lyceum, at its 
late session in Hartford, Conn. 
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posed of it in the same manner? Why? Do you think any other 
of the apostles would have done the same? Whicly of them ? 
Why do you think so? Do you think any of the other distin- 
guished men or women mentioned in the Bible, would have done 
the same with it as Judas did? But why? What do you 
think a good person would do, nowadays, in the same circum- 
stances ? 

The Saviour, it seems, was not fond of the turmoil of the city, 
and of city life; and though he was much in Jerusalem during 
the day, he often went out at night, to Bethany, where Lazarus 
and Martha and Mary lived, and lodged there. Now which of 
the twelve apostles do you think most likely to be fond of ac- 
companying him thither? Which would be most likely to re- 
main behind, in the noise and bustle of the city? Why do you 
think so?) What made our Lord prefer going out to Bethany ? 
and what made him particularly attached to the society of Mar- 
tha and Mary and Lazarus ? 

Do you think our Saviour was an early riser? Why do you 
think so? Have you reason to think that any of the apostles 
were? Will you give me your reasons? Do you think Judas 
would be apt to rise early? Do you think Solomon was an ear- 
ly riser? Do you think Daniel was? What advantages are 
there, in a religious point of view, in early rising ? 

What are the names of fifty of the individuals mentioned in 
the Bible, whom you would most like to resemble ?—'This, and 
indeed most of the exercises we have proposed, will, at first—we 
repeat it—demand time and thought. ‘They may be given out, 
to-day, perhaps, at the close of the forenoon exercises, for the 
opening of the school tomorrow morning.—The contrary of the 
foregoing may be asked. What six characters mentioned in the 
Bible, should you be most unwilling to resemble? If there are 
degress of happiness in heaven, as some suppose, what six per- 
sons mentioned in the Bible, are likely tobe among the highest ? 
Why do you think so? 

‘The teacher may sometimes pursue the following course. He 
may say to a class or to the school; If John, the beloved disci- 
ple of Jesus, was tempted to do a wrong thing—say to swear 
profanely—do you think he yielded to the temptation and swore ? 
Suppose he became very angry at some person who had abused 
him, would he not then yield to the temptation? Why not? 
What other individuals mentioned in the Bible would be likely 
to do the same ? What reasons have you for thinking so? How 
many of you think it is right to swear, on any occasion? Why 
may we not swear, if we are very angry? As many as think it 
right to swear when we are angry, may raise your hands. As 
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many as think it not right to be angry, may raise your hands. 
Between the present moment and tomorrow at this time, | wish 
you would find and write down on your slates, all the passages 
you can find, and the books, chapters and verses where they are 
to be found, which relate to anger. Please to write those which 
you think allow it, on one side of your slates, and those of a con- 
trary kind on the other. 

Some persons are fond of using words, which though they may 
not be regarded as swearing, in the fullest sense of the term, are 
yet foolish to say the least ; and nota few of them probably lead 
us, by degrees, to the habit of profaneness. Such are the words 
and phrases, ‘ By George,’ ‘ Good heavens,’ ‘ Gracious heavens,’ 
&ec. &e. Now if the Saviour were on earth, and a multitude 
were following him round, and some were in the habit of using 
these words, do you think he would approve it?) Would any 
of the twelve apostles be likely todo so? To which of the 
twelve do you think it would be most painful to hear such lan- 
guage? ‘To which the least so? Why do you thus judge >— 
| wish you would bring together, for tomorrow’s lesson, all the 
passages, or at Jeast mention the book, chapter and verse where 
they may be found, which speak against profane swearing, and 
the use of other words which lead to it. You may place all 
which relate to swearing, directly, on one side of the slate, and 
those which relate to the use of other words, not so obviously 
wicked, but only foolish, and leading to wickedness, on the 
other. 

We would thus classify, or make distinctions in the nature or 
degree of the sin of swearing, both because there is a proper 
foundation for the distinction, and also for the sake of variety in 
the exercise ; and to bring into activity the various powers and 
capacities and talents of the pupils.—We have alluded to var.e- 
ty, and spoken of indulging in it, because we believe that the nat- 
ural fondness of the young for it, should be laid hold of wherev- 
er itcan be, as a means of advancing them in the path of im- 
provement, and because we believe it is almost universally over- 
looked, and by many undervalued; nay, by some regarded in 
the light of a fault, which it requires not only age and experi- 
ence, but discipline to correct. 

Perhaps it is well to let these lessons grow, often, out of cir- 
cumstances. For example, a boy has injured another, and the 
latter feels the spirit of revenge. ‘The teacher may now put the 
question—not perhaps to the class to which he belongs alone 
but to the whole school, whether they think revenge is ever pro- 
per. When the question does thus grow out of an existing case, 
it may not be proper to require the upraising of hands before 
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spoken of, lest it should have injurious or at least unnecessary 
painful effects on the mind of the person whose conduct has 
led to the notice of the fault. The best way, probably, is to pro- 
ceed, at once, to the Bible doctrine in regard to revenge in gen- 
eral. ‘Ihe pupils may be required, within a certain specified time, 
not too short, to select all the passages in the New Testament 
which speak of it. For the reasonsalready given, they may be re- 
quired to place those which seem to justify its occasional use on 
the one side of the slate as before, and those which condemn it, 
on the other. ' 

We have spoken of merely naming the book, chapter and | 
verse, where the required passages are to be found; and we q 
would certainly, in some cases, require no more. But it is in ie 
many respects, a highly valuable exercise, (and by no means, as 
some might at first view suppose, a waste of time,) to write out 
in full, all the passages bearing upon the subject, adding to them 
the place where they are to be found, as before, as well as any 
familiar remarks which the pupil may feel an inclination to 
make. : a 

Precisely in the spirit of this course, might a teacher proceed 
to the inculcation of every principle in the Bible, in its bearing 
on all our words and actions, and even on our thoughts and € 
modes of thinking. We say of every principle; but we refer "i 
now to what may be called the general principles and doctrines 
it contains, such as are applicable to all sorts and conditions of 7 
mankind, and to all times and places ; those, for example,which y 
are found in the sermon on the mount, and in the ten command- : 
ments. 

There are hardly any limits to this mode of instruction. Take 
for example, the single requisition of our Saviour. ‘ Be ye mer- 
ciful.’? Now it would afford a class of pupils full employment 
for at least one hour of twentyfour, in finding out and writing 
down the other texts which speak of mercy, and commend it. 
It would be another interesting exercise to require them to select 
the instances mentioned in the Bible, in which this principle is 
acted out. Another, to bring together instances of the contrary 
kind —instances in which there was a want of mercy and its ex- 
ercise. Another, to require the pupils to write down the names 
of one hundred good men and women mentioned in the Bible, 
who would be likely to be, in all their conduct, merciful and com- 
passionate ; and those of twenty or fifty, who might be disposed 
to act otherwise. Another exercise still, might be the bringing to- 
gether proofs that the merciful man ought to be merciful to his 
domestic animuls ; and lastly, they might be led to enumerase 
' some of the instances in which men are, in common life, unmer- 
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Proper Spirit of a Teacher. 993 


ciful, both to each other and to brutes. Thus half a dozen ex- 
ercises, each of sufficient length for one day's lesson, might be 
derived from or connected with the single short sentence ; Be 
ye merciful. 

The same remarks and the same general course of proceed- 
ing are applicable to all the varied doctrines and duties of the 
Bible. ‘The same course might be pursued in regard to all our 
relative duties, as growing out of the fifth command ; for exam- 
ple, our duties to parents, to grandparents, to children and 
grandchildren, to masters and to teachers, to magistrates, and 
to subjects, to neighbors and to strangers. Pupils might be re- 
quired to bring together all the texts which have a bearing upon 
the education of children, upon our duties to the aged, upon our 
being kind to strangers, tender to servants, respectful to magis- 
trates, &c. So of the various vices condemned, and virtues en- 
couraged by the spirit of each of the commands, as the sixth, 
the eighth, the fourth, the ninth, &c. 

A teacher who has the highly important art of story-telling, 
may not only introduce and sustain religious exercises like those 
we have recommended, but may render them exceedingly inter- 
esting by his anecdotes and illustrations. Such a man observed, 
he will perhaps say at one time, that if he had it in his power, 
he would kill every Indian in the world. Now how many of 
you think him wrong? And why was it wrong? And what 
command was it a breach of, &c.? Some of these questions 
might be decided, that is, an expression of opinion might be 
given, by uplifted hands; others by writing down texts, on the 
slate or on paper, as has been repeatedly mentioned. 

It cannot be denied that though these and similar exercises 
may and should be so conducted as not to approach even the 
confines of sect or party ; still they may possibly, by injudicious 
teachers, be made both partisan and sectarian. It is impossib!e 
to present or suggest any course or plan of instruction, which in 
the hands of those who are themselves thoroughly inbued with 
the spirit of party and sect, might not degenerate into the very 
thing which it is the object of this whole essay to prevent and 
preclude. It is of the first importance therefore, in order to the 
complete success of the best and most approved and most con- 
ciliating religious lesson, that the teacher possess the right spirit ; 
the spirit of Christ. Whether he belong to this or that theolog- 
ical school, or to this or that denomination of Christians even, is 
of little comparative consequence, if he has the right spirit and 
the right temper; and if with the general spirit and temper of 
Christ, he possess, in particular, a good measure of that wisdom 
which cometh down from above, and which is pure and gentle, 
25 * 
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and which renders us, in our various avocations, full of good 
fruits. This preliminary qualification in a teacher, is believed 
to be indispensable, whatever other qualifications may be pos- 
sessed, and whatever may be taught, whether by example, les- 
son, or precept. He who is like Christ, will scarcely fail to let 
his light shine on those around him, whether children or adults ; 
and to let it so shine, that good will be done, and God will be 
glorified. Nor are children less likely to be influenced by ex- 
ample, and to be transformed into the image of those whom they 
love and esteem, than adults. Let the teacher of modern times 
therefore, in one word, possess the same mind and spirit which 
was manifested by the greatest of teachers 1800 years ago, and 
then it is impossible, in the nature of things, that he should la- 
bor wholly in vain—even though the formalities of religious in- 
struction, were for the most part excluded, by a fastidious, err- 
ing, or infidel public sentiment. 





PROPER EDUCATION OF MINISTERS. 


Ar the beginning of an inaugural address, delivered in the 
Chapel of the Hamilton Literary and Theological Seminary, 
August 19, 1835, by Thomas J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew 
and Biblical Criticism, we find the following language. 

‘ What is the proper education for a minister of Christ? The 
general principle is doubtless correct, that it should be such as 
will, at the same time, give him the most perfect command of 
his mental powers, and furnish him with the largest amount of 
useful knowledge.’ 

Now, though we like the general tone and spirit of Mr Co- 
nant’s address, yet we do not feel at all satisfied with his stand- 
ard of ministerial education. Is not a ministera man? And 
does not his whole nature, as a man, need developing and train- 
ing? Has he not bodily powers and functions to be invigorated? 
Has he not moral powers to be attended to? Has he not, at least, 
a conscience to be educated ? 

We have some doubts what Mr C. means, in this place, by 


‘ education. At first, we were disposed to believe that in his haste 


he had used the term in the old fashioned narrow sense, as syn- 
onymous with mere instruction—mere mental development and 
cultivation—forgetting physical and moral education entirely. 
But when we come to read on, we find him insisting on it as the 
duty of the church ‘to establish institutions subject to her con- 
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trol, where she may herself dictate what advantages for intellec- 
tual, moral and religious culture shall be enjoyed.’ ‘This shows, 
beyond dispute, that Mr C. does not forget moral and religious 
education. On the subject of physical culture, as a part of the 
education of the minister, we still find him silent. 

True it is—and we ought to make every possible allowance 
for the fact—that MrC.’s main object,in this address, is to show 
the importance to ministers, as much as io men of other profes- 
sions, of a high toned and largely cultivated intellect, in oppo- 
sition to that oft prevailing notion, that if the minister is called 
of God to his work, worldly knowledge is of little or no value. 
But this, we have already intimated, does not furnish a sufficient 
apology for presenting such a narrow view of ministerial educa- 
tion. It were easy to have said more, had he fully and heartily 
and practically believed more. 

The truth is, so it seems to us, the whole subject of physical 
education is by many men, even of enlarged minds, overlooked 
and contemned. At best, there is a general, not to say almost 
universal, skepticism about it. There still lingers, if we mistake 
not, in the minds of most men whoare liberally educated, the no- 
tion that there is a sort of incompatibility between a vigorous, 
body and a mighty intellect ; and that what is added to the one 
is almost of necessity, so much taken off from the other. 

We cannot deny that some physiological writers—Richerand 
for example—have countenanced this idea. ‘It would be diffi- 
cult to find, ia history,’ says Richerand, ‘ the example of a man 
who has combined with the physical powers which this temper- 
ament (the muscular temperament) implies, distinguished strength 
of the intellectual faculties. For excelling in the fine arts and 
in the sciences, there is need of exquisite sensibility, a condition 
absolutely at variance with much development of the muscular 
masses,’ 

We are absolutely at variance with such a sentiment. That 
certain men who have hitherto most excelled in the department 
of ‘the fine arts,’ and in certain branches of what may be called 
intellectual education, such especially, as bring greatly into re- 
quisition, the faculty of imagination—music, poetry, &&c.—have 
had their muscles feebly developed, may possibly be true. Nay, 
it must even be admitted, as a very frequent” occurrence, that 
men distinguished for ‘ strength of the intellectual faculties,’ are 
men of feeble bodies. But why are they thus distinguished ? 
Are they so highly intellectual because they are emaciated and 
feeble? Or are they emaciated and feeble because. in their fond- 
ness for intellectual pursuits, they have sacrificed their health ? 
We believe the latter. We do not believe men have giant in- 
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296 Education on Right Principles. 


tellects, as the necessary consequence of having feeble bodies, 
but in spite of these bodies. We believe, moreover, that these 
giant intellects, procured at the expense of health, and attended 
by ruined bodies, are diseased intellects. We believe in the 
sound mind in the sound body ; and in that alone. All devel- 
opment which is not harmonious, we believe to be unhealthy de- 
velopment ; and whether it be the mind or the heart—the intel- 
lect or the affections—that is carried in advance of the physical 
frame, the results are greatly disastrous. It cannot be other- 
wise than that the Creator has decreed to a being whose whole 
powers of body, head and heart are cultivated simultaneously 
and harmonicusly, the best and happiest combination of health, 
knowledge and excellence ; and that in proportion as either of 
these great departments of the being we call man, is over edu- 
cated or under educated, the whole must suffer the consequen- 
ces. ‘ For whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it,’ is scarcely less the deduction of observation and expe- 
rience, than the voice of revelation. 

It is not a healthy, muscular development, however, at which 
Richerand and those who entertain the same sentiments, prin- 
cipally aim. itis a state of fulness rather; a state, which after 
all, is quite at variance with perfect health. ‘There is a very 
general error in regard to this point, into which, as it seems, 
scientific men sometimes fall. ‘They have associated the idea 
of perfect health, almost without exception, with individuals who 
have passed beyond the line of health, to a greater or less de- 
gree of plethora, which is disease. In this state, plump and 
rosy faced as men look, and active in body and mind as they 
sometimes may seem, for a time—for they are living at the ex- 
pense of life, and seldom hold out very well—they are not re- 
markable for their intellectual strength. But it is in this diseas- 
ed state, that men have been so often compared with those of 
the other extreme—men of emaciation and muscular debility, 
but of refined and speculative and often highly cultivated minds— 
and in which the former appear to so much disadvantage. 

Could we see men educated on right principles, without either 
the inertia or the ambition of the schools; could we see the 
mind, heart and body cultivated in due proportion to each 
other, so as to form healthy and perfect men, instead of those 
monsters we now every where observe: and could this course 
be successfully pursued through a series of generations, we 
have not the remotest doubt—nay, we deem it an impeach- 
ment of the wisdom and goodness of Deity to think otherwise, 
—that the old notion of a natural incompatibility between 
strength of intellect and a reasonable muscular development 
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would pass away; and the doctrine which reason and phy- 
losophy and revelation have always taught of the ‘sound mind 
in the sound body,’ and in that alone, would come to be as fash- 
ionable a truth, as the contrary is at present a fashionable error. 

These views are far from being the result of mere speculation ; 
they are the legitimate deductions of observation and experience. 
Acquaint yourself with some of these great men, these giants— 
monsters rather—in intellect ; and you will find them perfect 
children in some things, not to say tmbecile. You will, to your 
probable astonishment, find them in the most profound ignor- 
ance in regard to many of the more common, and some of the 
more important concerns of life. Though they will carry you, 
by their occasional eloquence or profoundness of philosophy, 
beyond the highest range of ordinary thought, leaving all things 
terrestrial beneath your feet, they will on some subjects, only 
involve you, perhaps themselves, in the mazes of darkness or 
skepticism. ‘They can scan the Creator with eagle eye, while 
often they know not themselves, nor perceive their most obvious 
faults. ‘They talk of the folly of bigotry and superstition and 
credulity, and of the godlike character of human reason, and yet, 
on some points are the completest victims of what they con- 
demn—credulous and superstitious in the extreme. At one 
time they can tell us of the purity and divinity of our natures, 
and of the imperfection of human reason ; at another, they can 
enthrone reason and put down instinct; and at another still, 
show most clearly, by their conduct and language, that come of 
the abstract perfection of reason or instinct what may, in them 
the development of the former, in any practical or useful direc- 
tion, has been but feeble, and all true progress has been and 
still is, embarrassed and vacillating. 

When this state of mind—this moral exaltation, as we are dis- 
posed to call it—is found in ministers, and it is in mistaken or 
pseudo divines that we have as often found it as any where, it 
produces a most unfortunate compound of character: almost 
beyond example without hope. They see because they are sure 
they see, and are pure because they are pure. ‘T"hey have, in 
the language of Locke, cantoned out to themselves a little 
Goshen, while all without is Egyptian darkness. We say again 
that the condition of such men—so se!f exalted—is all but with- 
out hope ; and however the world may honor them, as possess- 
ing giant intellects, or bow down to them as the lights of their age, 
—the exalted of the earth—they are really, in the end, the stum- 
bling blocks of society. They may talk of their own moral growth 
and progress, and of the tendency of their own sentiments to 
advance social and spiritual progress, and may take to themselves 
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the importance of the fly on the wheel, supposing they are the 
fortunate and sole movers of what only moves in spite of them ; 
they may flit their little day, and. be enshrined in marble at last, 
and yet the mass of the breathing, moving. practical world, will 
go on in nearly the same beaten track, and will be in nearly the 
same condition a thousand years hence, as if they had never 
been. 

Against a ministerial education which tends to this, we most 
earnestly protest, as we have no doubt Mr C. would. And yet 
will he say this is not the legitimate tendency of an education 
purely intellectual? Is it not also the tendency of an education 
purely intellectualand moral? Isit notthe tendency of any educa- 
tion which leaves out of view, in its practical results, man’s phys- 
ical development and physical nature? And are not the fashiona- 
ble speculative theological errors of our day, and of all days and 
times, the results, directly or indirectly, of this unnatural, this 
one-sided sort of education ? 

We think it not improbable, that those who, in spite of what 
has been said within the last ten or twelve years, of the impor- 
tance of physical education, for moral ends, still remain skepti- 
cal, have been confirmed in their skepticism, by a short sighted 
view of the results of manual labor schools. They do not per- 
ceive so much good produced by these schools, as many sup- 
pose ; nay, they even fancy they see great reason for deciding 
on their inefficiency. 

But the truth is, that like the fashionable ‘ exalted,’ we have 
spoken of above, they do not see correctly. They see either 
with jaundiced eyes, or through bad glasses. 

In the first place, we have not had time in this country, to 
trace the effects of physical exercise at these schools, on those 
who have employed it. We act not wisely when we sow the 
seeds of physical and moral character, especially the former, in 
the expectation of reaping a crop the same day. The intelligent 
husbandman hath ‘long patience.’ No young man bred in any 
of our United States’ manual labor schools, has yet lived long 
enough to exhibit, in his own person, the practical results. 

But in the second place, the United States have had, as yet, 
so far as we know, no manual labor schools conducted on right 
principles. There certainly have been none such for the benefit 
of young men destined to enter the ministry. Where manual 
Jabor has becn connected with our institutions, its legitimate ob- 
jects have seldom been rightly understood, even by teachers 
themselves ; much less so by their pupils or students. Manual 
labor schools must fail to answer the ends at which they oug'it 
always to aim, when they are not conducted and understood to 
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Signs of the Times. 299 
be conducted as a means, primarily, of promoting the health and 
morals and usefulness of those who attend them. 

Manual labor schools always fail of accomplishing ‘heir legiti- 
mate purposes, when labor is not made respectable, (and this 
can only be done, when the teachers, as a general rule, labor 
with the pupils ;) when it is used as a means of defraying ex- 
penses, rather than of promoting health, morals and happiness ; 
and when it is not persevered in. We have no objection to the 
custom of allowing the avails of each pupil's labor, at a reason- 
able rate, to be applied to diminish his expenses; it should be 
so. But to labor with the view, principally, of defraying expen- 
ses, and thus make labor and its avails a primary concern, and 
study only a secondary matter, is destructive to the whole sys- 
tem of manual labor in schools; and though it could be proved 
that even on this principle, more intellectual progress were made 
at some particular school, the final consequences must be de- 
plorable. 

We do not believe one boy or young man in ten, can be taken 
from the farm—and this is the place whence it is desirable he 
should be taken—and carried through the course of study to 
which the young minister is usually subjected, and hurried into 
the ministry under the age of twentyfive years, without ultimate- 
ly losing his health, unless his studies are accompanied by sev- 
eral hours’ active exercise daily, in the open air. And of all 
kinds of active exercise, that of the farm and garden is deci- 
dedly the best, and must forever be found so. Weare ready to 
grant that the necessity of out of door exercise is less imperative 
where the student has Jed a sedentary life from the first. In 
other words, a certain smaller measure of health can be main- 
tained in the studies and duties of the ministry, with the aid of 
a smaller measure of active exercise afterwards, when one has 
never been trained to it. But it must also be remembered, that 
such men, tiained in band boxes, as it were, seldom, if ever, 
make firm, efficient, successful pastors, until they change their 
whole habits. ‘They never make men of Galilee ; still less does 
any of them ever become a Boanerges. The men of Galilee— 
the man, too, of Tarsus, we venture to say it—had muscle as 
well as brain and nerves. The doctrine of an incompatibility be- 
tween a healthy muscular development and strength of intellect, 
would never have been drawn from the observation of such men. 
It must have had its origin in a state of society where ministers 
Were too often the pale faced, inefficient individuals they some- 
mes are, in our own days, and in our own country. 

_ There are, however, cheering indications in the signs of the 
umes on this subject. There is a growing belief—we rejoice 
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that it is so—that all our ministers ought to use from two to four 
hours of agricultural or horticultural exercise, every day, during 
the summer, and some sort of exercise in the open air, at all 
times and seasons. The Christian Watchman and Zion's Herald, 
both of this city, have contained, from time to time, articles which 
had this bearing ; and we have seen essays on the subject from 
various quarters. We do hope, most ardently, as well as be- 
lieve most sincerely, that the day is not distant when no profes- 
sor in our literary institutions will be found making the narrow, 
meagre statement, that ‘a proper education for a minister of 
Christ,’ ‘should be such as will, at the same time give him the 
most perfect command of his mental powers, and furnish him 
with the largest amount of useful knowledge.’ 





BOSTON PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


[We are under much obligation to the individual who has fur- 
nished us with the following article for our pages ; and who has 
labored so zealously to set us right, in regard to supposed errors. 
We have—as we trust the writer of that article has—but one 
object ; which is to make known the truth. We have no pre- 
judices—-how can we have?—against the Boston Primary Schools; 
and in so far as our own statements were incorrect, we are truly 
glad to have them corrected. Yet, after all, we wish our cor- 
respondent could have found a more pleasing task than that of 
attempting to exonerate the School Committee, in regard to 
their school hours, and complain of the City Government. 
We had hoped, when we began to peruse the article, that he 
was going to prove, or at least attempt to prove, that our state- 
ments in regard to the condition of the schools were themselves 
erroneous ; instead of confirming those statements, or at least 
substantially. doing so by his own confessions. ‘That the Bos- 
ton Primary School Houses, are, in many instances, and in ma- 
ny respects, sadly deficient, is beyond debate. We are glad so 
much has been done, in relation not only to them, but for the 
improvement of school books, and for the advancement of mor- 
als. Yet, after all, we are more confirmed than we were before 
we received the following article, in the belief that the primary 
school system of Boston, though better than nothing, great'y 
needs reform ; and we are sorry to have good men so zealously 
opposed, as many seem to be, to its improvement. The facts 
before us, while they show that something was done in regard 
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toschool houses before Messrs Woodbridge and Fisher made their 
visit, also show very conclusively, at least to our own mind, that 
in spite of the array of books and studies, they are as yet, far 
from being what all men, not of narrow minds, most heartily 
desire. But if not,—if the following article does not produce 
the conviction, we think a few visits to the schools will do it. 
But enough of this. He who reads the fcllowing article will 
scarcely fail to perceive that, be the fault where it may, whether 
in the parents of the pupils, the City government, or the School 
Coinmittee, or in all of them conjoined, there is fault some- 
where. All weask is that instead of boasting perpetually of our 
own excellent system, and of its happy resulis, those whom it 
concerns would spend their strength in correcting the fault, and 
in making the system more worthy of the times in which we 
live, and of the proud metropolis for which it was and still is 


designed. | 


It was not until a short time since, that an article was pointed 
out to us, in the March number of the Annals of Education, on 
the subject of the Boston Primary Schools. As the writer of that 
article has fallen into some errors, unintentionally no doubt, he 
must desire, that in your journal, as an exponent of the true 
condition of education in this country, those errors should be 
corrected. The refutation is contained in the following remarks 
on School Rooms, Books, Studies and Mora/ education. 

First, as to School Rooms It seems the object of the writer 
in question, not only to disparage the present condition of the 
rooms occupied by the Primary Schools of this city, but to as- 
cribe any improvements which have been made, to some influ- 
ence out of the Board, rather than to any exertions made by the 
Board itself. ‘About four years ago,’ says the writer in the An- 
nals, ‘ Rev. W. C. Woodbridge, then editor of this joruna!, ac- 
companied by Dr J. D. Fisher, visited and examined all the 
Primary Schools in this city, except those of South Bosten ; and 
a Report wasdrawn up by them. and presented to the Chairman 
of the Primary School Committee.’ This report had special 
reference to the condition of School Rooms. ‘ This report,’ 
the writer goes on to say, ‘was not very well received at first, 
and some were quite offended with its honest plainness. It did 
great good, however, as we have reason to believe, and as is 
confidently stated by a writer in a late number of the Mercan- 
tile Journal.’ his writer speaks of the resu/ts, as he calls them, 
of the investigation so perseveringly made by Messrs Wood- 
bridge and Fisher. Again the writer says, ‘It is a matter of as- 
tonishment—utterly so—that individuals worthy of being chosen 
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as School Committee men, should slide over these matters from 

year to year; and only promise, from time to time, to procure 

better school rooms.’ ‘There isa material error in these, and va- 

rious other passages of the article, which a few facts, we think, 

will clearly show. ; 
The Primary Schools of Boston were established in 1818, after a 

a strong and continued opposition from the heaviest tax: pay- By 

ers. ‘I'he first object, therefore, of the friends of these Schools, 

was to organize the small number allowed in the outset ; to ex- 

tend them from time to time; and to ingratiate them into favor 

among the great body of the people, by conducting them on an 

economical and efficient system. ‘hey were increased from 36, 

ee the first number allowed, to 50, in about eight years. At this j 

af period, the friends of the system felt they were in successful op- i 

| eration, established in every part of the city, and receiving un- 
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at if der their carea large proportion of all the children in the city be- 
a. ! tween the ages of 4 and 7. It then seemed that the time had ar- : 2 
' by rived, to do something for their external condition. A Com- 4 
af} mittee was accordingly raised, in April 1827, on the subject of 
ah) ‘ procuring more convenient school rooms,’ who subsequently re- 4 
Ot be ported upon ‘ the many evils arising from the insufficiency and 
ai 4 inconvenience of the rooms, and the urgent necessity of taking 
7 some measures to procure better accommo.lations ;’ and it was 4 
thereupon voted—e/even years ago—That a Committee be raised 
‘to represent to the city government the serious evils and bad ; 
ay consequences resulting from the want of suitable rooms, &c., ; 
| i i ) and praying that measures may be adopted to remedy the evil.’ 
a This application failed ; and perhaps it should excite no won- 
der that it did,‘as an appropriation would have been necessary 
of $200,000, at least, to have given the accommodations then 
required for the whole number of Primary Schools. 

In 1828—ten years ago—another memorial was presented to 
the city government for an annual appropriation of $3000, for 
the erection of Primary school houses. ‘l"hat body was not yet 
prepared to adopt the policy of erecting houses expressly for 
these schools. But this application resulted in a vote ‘ author- 
ising the Board of Aldermen to Aire a suitable number of school 
mi rooms of such location and of such size. as after consultation 
with the Primary School Committee, shal! be deemed suitable, 
for a term not exceeding ten years.’ At that time. the whole 
number of Primary Schools was 57, and only 20 of them deem- 
nil ed satisfactory. ‘This power to lease for a term of ten years, 
was used by the Committee with great alacrity and efficiency. 
A large number of better rooms was obtained under this order. 
But not being able to obtain them in all situations, they applied 
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again, in 1829—nine years ago—to the city government, ‘ that 
school rooms should be purchased or built, on account of the 
city, in places where they cannot now be obtained on lease, of 
suitable character or size.’ 

This application was not received with favor. The city had 
still doubts of the policy of erecting houses permanently for the 
use of these schools. 

From this time forth, the record is covered with applications 
to the city government for the use of rooms not otherwise im- 
proved by the city, such as unoccupied rooms in the Grammar 
school houses, gun houses, engine houses, ward rooms, &c. &c. 
By this means, many of the poor or bad rooms were exchanged 
for better. About the same time many new churches were erected 
with spacious vestries, and many of these were obtained by the 
Committee for the use of the Primary schools. 

But as the number ef schools was constantly increasing, and 
the difficulty of obtaining rooms every day becoming greater on 
account of the increased value of property, the Primary School 
Board, at their meeting of August 6, 1833—/ive years ago—and 
before the visit of Messrs Woodbridge and Fisher, resolved to 
make another vigorous effort to obtain an appropriation from the 
city government, for the erection of Primary school houses. Ac 
cordingly a Committee of ten was appointed to make appli- 
cation ‘ for an appropriation of money for the purpose of build- 
ing and furnishing rooms for the accommodation of Primary 
schools, whenever suitable opportunity may offer, in any of the 
districts.’ This application was supported by all the influence 
of the Board, both from without and within the council. In 
1834, the city government recognised the principle, and built 
one house at the expense of the city ; and in 1835 an appropri- 
ation of $12,500 was made ; with an understanding that it was 
to be continued yearly until all the schools were supplied with 
suitable rooms. ‘This appropriation has been annually made 
and expended every year but one, when land was so high, and 
suitable places so difficult to be obtained, that it was absorbed 
for other purposes, by the city council. 

By these and various other subsidiary measures, which it is 
not necessary to mention, it appears froma report of the Primary 
School Committee, to which reference is made in a note to the 
article on which we are commenting, that of the 78 schools then 
under the care of the Board, there were only ‘12 rooms unsui- 
table or inadequate,’ and it is further stated ‘ that it is expected 
that this number will soon be diminished, if suitable locations 
can be procured (by Committees who have the subject under 
consideration,) for building new school houses.’ Could the wri- 
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ter in the Annals, if he had made himself acquainted with these 
facts, have made the assertion that ‘it is a matter of astonish- 
ment—utterly so—that individuals worthy of being chosen as 
School Committee men, should s/ide over these matters from 
year to year, and only promise, from time to time, to procure 
better school rooms?’ The writer in the Mercantile Journal 
says, ‘school rooms of improved construction, have been erected 
in various parts of the city. Two just completed in Moon street, 
reflect great credit upon the architect, &c. &c.’ ‘The writer in 
the Annals adds, ‘we are happy in being able to confirm the 
statements of this writer, in relation to improved school rooms. 
There is certainly a great deal doing, in the way of improve- 
ment, for which credit is due somewhere.’ Do not the facts 
which we have stated, prove to whom we are indebted, for 
what has been done—and that if ‘ credit is due’ anywhere, it is 
(without any impulse from abroad) to the Primary School Board? 

The charge with regard to school books is in these words. 
‘There is great and lamentable neglect in regard to school books 
and studies.’ Now a few words only will be sufficient, we trust, 
to set this matter right. ‘The early records of the Board were 
unfortunately burnt in the year 1825. The schools, however, 
when established in 1818, were furnished with the best books 
then to be obtained. A card, a spelling book, and the New 
Testament, we believe, were the books originally used. Soon 
after, they authorized a new spelling book to be compiled ex- 
pressly for the schools, which resulted in the adoption of Fowle’s 
Rational Guide. In 1826, an easy Reader was compiled for 
their especial use, called the ‘ Boston Primary Lessons,’ and in- 
troduced, with a new Spelling Book in the place of Fowle’s, 
which was found to be too difficult. In the same year, the study 
of Arithmetic was introduced for the first or highest class, and 
Emerson’s North American Arithmetic adopted for their use. 
In 1827, a new elementary card for the fourth class, was intro- 
duced. In 18:0, another card on the Edinburg Sessional School 
plan, was prepared by a Committee, and adopted. In 1833, a 
new Reading Book, (Blake’s Reader,) for the first class, in con- 
nection with the New ‘lestament, was introduced. Since which 
time, Arithmetic in all the classes, a numerical calculator, slates 
for the fourth class, Gallaudet’s Mother’s Primer, Abbott’s Mount 
Vernon Junior Reader, and Pierpont’s Young Reader, have suc- 
cessively been added to the number of books, and to the means 
of instruction in the schools. If this is proof of ‘great and la- 
mentable neglect in regard to school books,’ the committee must 
sit down and bear it with what patience they may. ‘ We are 
nnwilling,’ the writer remarks, ‘ wholly so, that a school system 
which has so good a name, should remain stationary year after 
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year.’ Perhaps some of his readers may be of opinion, that 
such stationary movements as are indicated by the above chan- 
ges, may tend to qualify some portion of the regret so need- 
lessly expressed. 

Another subject upon which a word may be said, is stu- 
dies. ‘A very accurate olsserver,’ the writer is pleased to say, 
‘ has remarked of these schools, that the intel/ectual education is 
hardly provided for in the least.’ This opinion is evidently en- 
dorsed by the writer of the article. ‘The bare enumeration of 
the above books, and the studies connected with them, is sufhi- 
cient, it is believed, to disprove the assertion. The intellectual 
education surely is amply provided for, as stated above, for a 
class of pupils from four to seven years of age. ‘To what extent 
this provision is used is another question. ‘I'o judge of this, we 
remark, that the teachers are the best which the Committee, 
with the offer of a competent salary, are enabled to obtain ; and 
most of them are of the highest order. The Committee too, we 
may venture to say, are faithful in the discharge of their duties ; 
and this is manifest from the report to which reference has al- 
ready been made. It appears from this, that they made ‘ three 
hundred and fortynine examinations (and these usually occupy 
two hours,) and four hundred and fortyseven visits in str 
months,’—or 3 1-2 of the former to a school, and 6 of the lat- 
ter, equal to 7 examinations of 14 hours, and 12 visits to each 
school, in a single year. These are independent of the semi-an- 
nual examinations by the Standing Committee. (‘The Primary 
Schools in the city of New York, are examined but twice a year, 
and only about half an hour is given to each examination—or 
one hour to each ina year.) If the children of the Boston Pri- 
mary Schools, therefore, are not educated intellectually, it is no 
fault of their teachers or committee ; and as cause and effect in 
education are the same as in every thing else, we have reason to 
conclude that the labor of the teachers and committee is not lost. 
It is true, the children are not required to study algebra, geology, 
botany, or Natural history ; but they do learn, and that to great 
perfection, the rudiments of a common English education ; and 
are fully prepared at 7 years of age to enter the Grammar Schools 
of the city, a period in life which is considered with us quite 
early enough to enter upon the higher branches of study which 
are provided for them in these schools. The reading of our Pri- 
mary School children, when they enter the Grammar Schools, is 
as good, as a general fact, as the reading of the same number of 
clergymen in any part of the United States ;* and there is scarce- 


*Can this be? But let us hear him through.—Ep. 
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ly a radical word in the English language with its derivations, 
which they cannot spell fluently and correctly. Wesay nothing 
now of their other studies. If this is not a satisfactory course 
to the writer who has made the sweeping as-ertion, ‘ that the 
intellectual education of the children is hardly provided for,’ we 
can only say, that it harmonizes perfectly with the system adop- 
ted by the higher schools of the city, to which this is strictly 
preparatory. It may be well to contrast these with the studies 
of the schools in the city of New York. ‘These schools are 
divided into five classes. ‘The 5th class read in books,—the rest 
are taught on boards. When enabled to read a little, they are 
promoted to the public schools. They are admitted between the 
ages of 4and 10! ‘They are taught orally, the arithmetical ta- 
bles, something of Geography, &c. &c.; also writing on slates.’ 
This is from a recent official source. We leave the comparison 
to those who are of the opinion that the Boston course is the 
‘most dull and unmeaning’ of any in the country. 

The same writer says, ‘ the moral education of the children is 
equally neglected. ‘l’o judge from the Rules and Regulations 
of the Board, one would suppose the four thousand pupils were 
destitute of moral natures, and exempt from moral exposure.’ 
On this subject then, we have a few words to say. Those who 
have made this subject a matter of study, will not need to be 
told that the subject of morals in our day schools, is everywhere 
neglected. No books have been prepared for its study, and all 
our teachers, except in a general way, for want of preparation 
themselves, are not able, if they were authorized, to make it a 
subject of distinct labor and care. ‘The Secretary of the Board 
of Education, in his recent report to the Legislature, makes this 
a leading topic of remark, and states that it is a universal de- 
fect in a// our public schools. If the Boston Schools therefore, 
were deficient in this respect, it would only be in common with 
all the schools of the country. But a few facts on this head 
may serve to show that the subject has not been so much neg- 
lected as the writer referred to would seem to imagine. In the 
‘Rules and the Regulations, to whieh he has referred, is con- 
tained the following as a part of Rule 1. ‘They (the Instrac- 
tors) are to pay strict attention to their morals and cleanliness.’ 
In Rule 4, we have the following reference to this important sub- 
ject. ‘In order early to impress on the minds of our youth, the 
importance of religious duties, and their entire dependence on 
their Maker, the Instructors are desired to open their sehools in 
the morning with prayer.’ And these rules are enforced by the 
Committee, and faithfully executed by the teachers. Besides 
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these, a part of their regular course of instruction is the reading 
of the New Testament, and from the first to the last, a know- 
ledge of the Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer. Now 
with these facts before us, can it be, or cught it to be said, that 
‘to judge from the Rules and Regulations of the Board, one 
would suppose the four thousand pupils were destitute of moral 
natures and exempt from moral exposure?’ Can it be said, ought 
it to be said, as the writer of the article has undertaken to say, 
that ‘as for the moral education of the pupils, any further than 
can be secured by having teachers whose general character is 
unimpeachable, it is scarcely thought of ? Besides and beyond 
what we have already stated, it is a fact that ought to be more 
generally known, that in 1835, the Board adopted a vote, the 
first perhaps of the kind adopted in this or any other country, 
authorizing the introduction of ‘ the study of ethics, in its sim- 
plest form, as a part of their course of instruction ;’ and a Com- 
mittee was chosen to procure a suitable manual. That Com- 
mittee have been striving, ever since, to obtain some one to pre- 
pare such a book ; but thus far, without success. Neither they 
nor the teachers, except in a general way, can work without the 
proper instruments. If, therefore, they have not done enough, 
they have done as much as others ; and it has not been from a 
want of interest or exertion in regard to the moral natures or 
moral exposure of the children, that they have not done more. An 
extract from the Report of the Primary School Board before re- 
ferred to, will show the prevailing feeling of the Board in refer- 
ence to this important subject. ‘They would also express their 
great satisfaction with the improving moral condition of the 
schools. The number of truants reported is smaller than hereto- 
fore, averaging less than one to three schools. This speaks fa- 
vorably of the habits of our youthful population. It is ardently 
hoped that a general improvement may be manifested in this de- 
partment, commensurate with the interest in its behalf, and that 
the wishes of its friends may be realized ; so that all the children 
in our city may be brought within their benign influence, that in 
years to come, they may rise up and bless the institution which 
has redeemed them from ignorance, and rendered their lives a 
blessing to themselves, and a benefit to the present and to com- 
ing generations.’ 

[ bring these imperfect remarks to a close, with a latin quota- 
tion, which will be understood by most of your readers. < Fiat 
justitia ruat coelum.’ 
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Making Children Happy. 


MISTAKES OF TEACHERS. 


Tue following is extracted from Chap. XXVIII. of a new 
work by the Editor, entitled ‘The Mother in her Family, or 
Sayings and Doings at Rose Hill Cottage,’ published by Weeks, 
Jordan & Co., of this city. The work is chiefly in the form of 
familiar dialogue between a mother and her children. 


‘] have heard many a school teacher—male and female—des- 
cant most learnedly on the importance of making our fellow 
creatures happy. I have heard them talk by the whole quarter 
hour with their pupils on the happiness it would give their pa- 
rents and friends, if they behaved well, and made rapid progress 
in their studies. Sometimes I have thought these harangues did 
good, but at others, they have seemed wholly useless. 

Much depends on the manner of teaching by precept. Ex- 
ample is always powerful, but precept seldom. The reason is 
not so much that precepts, if they are true, are in their nature 
inefficacious, for they are not so. Properly applied, they can 
scarcely fail to bring forth, like good sced properly sown, their 
appropriate fruits. But if seed is scattered where it should not 
be—on a rock, where there is not much earth, or where the earth 
is unbroken and pre-occupied—what can you expect? So it is 
with preceptive truth, when scattered among children, whether 
those children are great or small,—ten years old or fifty. 

When the pupil at school has beea confined for an hour or 
two, toa hard bench, with his feet dangling, with no resting 
place for his back, and without employment, save some five min- 
utes or so of unmeaning repetition of what he does not under- 
stand ; and when it is about to be announced that he may have 
a recess of five or ten minutes, or an intermission of one or two 
hours, a ray of hope, and a prospect of free motion and air, be- 
gins to break in upon the monotony ; then, to hear a teacher, 
with airs of wisdom and importance, discoursing upon the pro- 
priety and necessity of behaving well, and making each other 
happy ; who that has ever been a school boy himself, would not 
smile? Dost thou think, my good friend—for a friend thou art 
of humanity, notwithstanding thy ignorance of human nature— 
dost thou think thy words, in these circumstances, make any 
impression? Admitting thy term “ happiness’’-is well understood, 
dost thou think thine instructions reach the heart? 

Above all, when thy pupils are marshalled to depart to their 
respective homes, at four or five o’clock in the afternoon—sick 
of books, and school room, and school, and it may be of school- 
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master—and panting, like “the hart’ after “‘ the water brooks,” 
for one breath of freedom and free air—-when they stand, I say, 
arranged in classes, with cloak and doublet, and in due form, 
with cap in hand, awaiting only the long delayed announcement, 
‘school’s dismissed ’—then to hear, what has been heard a thou- 
sand times before, about doing well, and behaving well on the 
road and at home, and making one another, and parents, and 
teachers, and friends, and the world—and, I was going to say, 
the world’s Maker—happy, canst thou not read enough of the 
human heart to know that thy words fall as the sportsman’s 
shot on the scales of the alligator, or the still more impenetrable 
rhinoceros? 

There is a time, if the words of the wise man are true, for all 
things ; for precepts and doctrines among the rest. ‘There is a 
time—nay, there are times every day of every person’s life, when 
the voice even of preceptive instruction will sink deep. Our 
wisdom is shown by selecting the proper time, nature’s own sea- 
son. Such a season is not to be found just at the breaking up 
the school, nor when the pupils’ minds or hearts are preoccu- 
pied, either by the thought of their freedom, their sports, or their 
meals. Still less is it to be found immediately after a heavy or 
an improper dinner; or violent or protracted exercise. The 
teacher, who, in serving himself, would serve God and his coun- 
try by making his pupils better, must watch for those sacred 
seasons, when body and soul are fitted for the reception of the 
truths he would utter. Often do these seasons arrive in connec- 
tion with some extraordinary occurrence, of more or less impor- 
tauce in itself, but which prepares the heart like soil for the re- 
ception of the appropriate seed. But let all teachers remember 
that words alone do not teach wisdom, even preceptive wisdom. 
The heart must be in unison with the sentiments inculcated ; 
and the pupils must sce we are sincere. The word happy— 
defined or undefined—may dwell forever on your lips to no sort 
of purpose, unless your pupils see that you are in earnest, and 
mean what you say. 

What I have said here, is scarcely less applicable to the pa- 
rent than to the teacher. In truth, what is the parent—the 
mother especially—but a teacher? And must not the parent 
study times and seasons, and watch winds and weather, to sow 
his seed? Surely he must, if he expect to sow, in the beautiful 
language of inspiration, “ to the spirit,” and toreap accordingly. 
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310 Letter from a distinguished Teacher. 


BATHING IN THE MORNING. 


Ir will be recollected by the readers of this work, that the sub- 
ject of bathing and swimming, in connection with cleanliness, 
has been often urged ; and sometimes at considerable length. 
Bathing is of more importance to the young, perhaps, whose 
habits are not yet formed, than to any other class; but it is im- 
portant toall. The following case—from the ‘ Moral Reformer,’ 
is that of a distinguished Principal of one of our ‘Teachers’ Sem- 
inaries. 

‘ From early childhood I have been an invalid. ‘T'rue, I have 
not been so feeble as to prevent me from performing a moderate 
share of labor, physical and intellectual ; but my studies were 
often interrupted, and I never was capable of severe and long 
continued effort. To perfect health I have been a stranger, at 
least nine tenths of a life of more than forty years. 

For the last six years, | have suffered much from dyspepsia, 
inflammation of the lungs, severe and frequent colds, influenza, 
&c. During the winter of 1834 and ’5, | was seldom free from 
cold, and I began to doubt whether I should be able to endure 
another northern winter. 

In June, 1835, I commenced the habit of morning ablutions, 
immediately after rising. After washing every part of my body, 
I employed friction with a coarse towel, until I had caused a 
glow over the whole surface. This practice | have continued 
ever since, (a year) with the following results.* 

1. I have not suffered from cold or influenza, during the whole 
time, though I have often exposed myself in a manner I had not 
before, for years. 

2. I have scarcely felt uncomfortable at any time, from the 
cold of the past severe winter. 

, 3. I can perform nearly double the labor which I could be- 
ore. 

4. Neglect of exercise affects me far less. 

5. I sleep better, and suffer very little from fatigue, even 
when my labors are severe. 

6. | am almost entirely free from dyspepsia, and have lost my 
sallow countenance, almost entirely. 1 am a healthy man. 

Having derived such surprising benefits from the practice, I 
am bound by a sense of duty to others, to state them. Should 
any one be induced to try the experiment, and derive buta tenth 
part of the benefit | have done, | am certain hz wou!d not aban- 
don the practice for any price. 


* He has now continued it about three years.—Ep. 
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A friend of mine has experienced equal or greater benefit ; 
and I cannot doubt, Mr Editor, that many clergymen, and other 
professional men, who are, as | was, dragging out a miserable 
existence, would find morning ablutions of equal efficacy. 

‘The practice should be commenced moderately, and in warm 
weather, with water not perfectly cold. After a few weeks, the 
coldest well water may be used with entire safety.’ 


HINTS TO PARENTS, 


[Tue following remarks were made by the Editor, at the late 
annual meeting of the Physiological Society in this city, in sup- 
port of a resolution which was offered and subsequently adop- 
ted, viz. ‘ That while a knowledge of the practical and organic 
laws would be of incalculable advantage to persons in every re- 
lation of life, it would be particularly so to parents, professional 
men, missionaries, teachers and legislators.’ | 


Gop has given us our children, that we may train them up, 
not so much according to our own convenience, as with a refer- 
ence to their usefulness and happiness, present and future. 
They are not to be educated for us and for our purposes, be the 
latter ever so laudable ; but for themselves, for their country, for 
the world, for God. Weare to receive them indeed, at the 
hands of God as a gift—a most valuable gift, too—but we are 
to receive them as gems which are to be brightened and polished 
and imptoved, under our direction, to be rendered back, thus 
adorned, and improved to the giver. 

This fact, that they are given us to train up for God and their 
country and the world, presupposes a susceptibility of being thus 
trained. It presupposes the delegation of a power from the Cre- 
ator to parents, to mould their character, in no small degree, as 
they please—to make them more or less happy, and more or less 
useful. But the parent will be able to accomplish this task, in 
proportion as he understands the child's whole nature, physical 
and moral. 

| am grieved to find parents, almost every where, training their 
children to that station of life which suits their own inclinations 
or their own inconvenience. ‘Thus, if a farmer finds it more 
convenient or more agreeuble to his own taste. to make farmers 
of his sons, he does so. Hf a minister thinks favorably of his 
own sphere for doing good, and finds it more convenient to him- 
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self to make ministers ofhis sons, he endeavors to do it. And so 
it is, generally speaking. with men of every profession. So also, 
to sone extent, in the education even of daughters. If conven- 
ient to make housekeepers of them, they are made so ; but if it 
is more convenient to make milliners, tailoresses, or teachers of 
them, they are trained accordingly. Or if they are in extreme 
poverty, perhaps they are content to let them become waiting 
maids, or go into factories. [| do not mean to say there are no 
exceptions to the truth of these remarks, but only that this is, in 
general, the way in which children are disposed of—partly at 
haphazard, and partly at the convenience of the parents. God's 
convenience—in other words, his wi/l, for | wish to speak with 
reverence and seriousness — is seldom consulted; first, be- 
cause we do not understand, in every instance, how to ascertain 
what his will is; and secondly, because we are determined to 
consult our own will and convenience, in preference. 

Let me not be understood as saying that the wishes of the 
child —his tastes and preferences—are in every instance wholly 
overlooked. Sometimes these are taken into the account, and 
sometimes they are not. But when they are, it does not greatly 
mend the matter. The child’s taste, uncontrolled, as things 
usually are in families, is no safe guide to us in selecting his oc- 
cupation. No child is born in New Eng'and, with a taste for 
the business of rice grinding, or cotton picking, or palanquin 
bearing. His fondness for a particular occupation, is chiefly the 
result of circumstances. ‘There is no great difficulty in directing 
a child’s inclination towards any employment we think best for 
him, provided we begin early, and act with discretion ; so that 
there will be no necessity of crossing his wishes or thwarting his 
inclinations. 

Allow me to give one or two examples of the error in educa- 
tion which has led to these remarks. { have said that a farmer, 
if he is fond of farming and successful in it, usually wishes to 
have his sons farmers. If, however, there is one among them 
in whom the brain and nervous system preponderate, constitu- 
ting what is called a nervous temperament, (whether hereditary 
or acquired, makes little difference as to my present purpose)— 
and who is consequently rather freble in body, but apt to learn, 
and exceedingly fond of study. one of the two foll »wing evils 
will ensue. ‘The father will either fall into a habit of fretting at 
him perpetually, and saying that he is good for nothing, — 
wanting perhaps in common sense,* and this, besides spoiling 


* This matter, in some families, is carried very far. In many parts of New Eng- 
land it is so common to unierrate the natural capacities of chiliren whose me: ntal 
facu ties are precocious, as to vive rise ant currency to the maxim that if there is a 
fool in a family, he should by all means be sent to college. 
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his disposition, increase the miseries of a temperament already 
sufficiently miserable, or he will take him wholly away from la- 
bor, and consign him over to books, schools and colleges. 

Now either of these courses of conduct is exceedingly wrong, 
especially the latter. ‘Ihe very reason why the boy who ‘takes 
to learning,’ as it is called, and dislikes labor, is indulged in it, 
is the very reason why he should not be indulged in a course 
which his depraved habits incline him to. Or rather the pos- 
session of a constitution which naturally leads to all this, should 
induce the father and mother, at a very early period of his in- 
fancy, to direct his attention to those employments to which he 
is better adapted. 

A large proportion of our ministers—to say nothing of our 
teachers and other professional men—are from the class of chil- 
dren to which I have alluded. I know there are some happy 
exceptions, but they are not very numerous. But this is ex- 
tremely unfortunate, both for themselves and for the cause they 
serve. That they are exceedingly useful, as they now are, | do 
not undertake to deny. No class of citizens deserve more of 
the love and respect of their fellow men than the Protestant 
ministry, especially that of New England. 

Still ministers are by no means what they should be. How 
many of them break down in early life, under the burden of 
their numerous and weighty responsibilities! No one expects 
them to improve in health—nor do they even expect it them- 
selves—after they enter the ministry. If they are settled at the 
age of twenty, and if they can retain their health, so as not to 
be broken down by the time they are thirty or thirtyfive, or at 
most by forty, they are supposed to be fortunate. The truth is 
that multitudes begin to fall off before they are thirty, and are 
obliged to go to the springs, or to the West Indies, or to Eu- 
rope ; or what is worse still, to take medicine. . Whereas, they 
ought to be gaining in activity and health, both of body and 
mind, till they are thirtyfive, at least, if not till they are forty. 
At this latter age, instead of being good for nothing, (unless it be 
by their miserable appearance to frighten people away from the 
church instead of inviting them thither by their buoyant spirits 
and active cheerfulness) they ought to be just fitted, in body and 
mind, to commence a career of forty years of such usefulness as 
the world at present seldom knows anything of. 

Instead of being selected from the feeblest of a family of chil- 
dren, the candidate for the sacred desk should rather be selected 
from the most robust and healthy. It is those alone who already 
possess vigorous bodies, who are fit to go through with that 
course of preparatory study which should be required of a minister. 

27 
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If, however, the custom is tq be continued of introducing the 
feebler and more puny into the pulpit, let study be combined 
with labor. I am aware that something has been done, and is 
doing already, by means of manual labor schools ; but nothing 
in comparison with what should be done. ‘To that class of the 
young who incline to study—the mentally precocious, as I have 
called them—regular and cheerful labor three or four hours a 
day is indispensable ; nor should it be discontinued with the dis- 
continuance of school and college exercises ; it should be carried 
through life. 

The other example of parental error in education to which I 
shall allude, is the case of the factory girl. I have visited our 
factories. I have been at Lowell. | have seen a hundred girls 
in one room there, and have been pained to look around and see 
fifty at least, of that hundred, suffering from the bad state of the 
air, the nature of their occupation, und the want of due exercise. 
There are those who may work in our factories, at least a few 
hours of each day, with comparative safety. But it is death to 
the majority of females, to employ them indiscriminately in 
factories ; and it is death to all toemploy them there, as they 
are now usually employed. Of course | mean not a sudden, but 
a lingering death ; a death not the less sure, though it is slow. 
Diseases are implanted which hurry them prematurely out of the 
world, and make them less happy and useful while they live in 
it; to say nothing of the consequences to those who come after 
them. But I am grieved, more than all, to see a young girl, of 
slender form, light complexion, light eyes, light or sandy hair, 
with a long neck, narrow chest, and shoulders projecting like 
wings, plunged into these confined rooms with their poisoned 
air, and subjected for ten, twelve or fourteen hours a day, to its 
influence. [ wonder not that they are soon compelled to leave. 
I wonder not that a galloping consumption soon carries off many 
of such youth, and that a lingering one, fixes its not less deadly 
grasp on a much larger number. ‘The wonder is that so many 
survive to transmit debility and disease—of body and mind—to 
numerous rising families. 

I know of no remedy for these mistakes of parents and oth- 
ers—for if a part of our factory inmates are orphans or servants, 
the mistake is still made by somebody—but the diffusion of a 
knowledge of the laws of animal life. Parents must study Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, or they are unfit, in the present artificial con- 
dition of society, to educate children. They must understand, at 
a very early period, for what employments and modes of life, 
each child entrusted by the Creator to their care is, by his con- 
stitution of body and mind, best adapted. Some, as | have al- 
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ready said, may go into the factory with comparative safety, but 
to others, house work—the broom and the spinning wheel—are 
equally indispensable. Some boys may study, a part of the day, 
with safety ; and in due time may become useful teachers, min- 
isters, physicians, &c.; but to many, confinement to study with- 
out agricultural or horticultural exercise, would destroy them. 
It is the business of the parents, with the help of a knowledge 
of Physiology and all the light they can get from their family 
physician and others, to decide for what employment or trade 
or mode of life they are best adapted. The question should not 
be, In what way can they get the most money? but; In what 
way can they do the most good? We should take them as the 
gift of God, just as they are—and make the most of them; and 
we sheuld endeavor to form their taste in conformity to our own 
judgment respecting them. No matter how or where they are 
employed, so the cause of Ged and man can be best subserved 
by their labors—whether in America or in Asia—whether in rais- 
ing corn and wheat, in making mechanical instruments, in teach- 
ing A. B. C., or in proclaiming the doctrines of the cross. Let 
them be educated and employed according to the will of God ; 
and then the world will receive the full benefit of their labors, 
and the Science of Life will have accomplished its full purpose 
respecting them. 





ESSAYS ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
NO. I.—CLOTHING. 


Tue subject of physical education, so long neglected in our 
families and schools, is beginning at length to receive a measure 
of the attention it deserves. ‘The importance of the best and 
purest air, the best and most appropriate clothing, the best food 
and drink ; of attention to the quantity, quality and circumstan- 
ces of sleep, to cleanliness, to exercise, to ventilation, to tem- 
perature, and a thousand other things, is beginning to be recog- 
nized. To have sound minds, we must, as a general rule, have 
sound bodies. Nor are we sure that the heart is less affected 
by the condition of the body than the head. We have some- 
times said that our Jove and our Aatred, our hopes and our fears, 
our sorrows and our joys, were as much modified by the state of 
the internal organs, as the mere thinking part of our being. But 
be this as it may, of one thing we may be certain, that there is 
a close connection between all these; and that when one mem- 
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ber or faculty or affection suffers, all the rest suffer with it; and 
when one of these, in the beautiful but highly figurative lan- 
guage of scripture, rejoices, all the rest rejoice with it. 

For the present, our remarks will be confined to dress. We 
are led to this part of our subject, by the return of the warm sea- 
son, and by the errors which we observe around us, and which 
seem to be more numerous at this season than at any other. 














SIMPLE DRESS OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


‘The general rule,’ says Dr Dick, ‘which reason suggests in 
regard to the clothing of children, is that “a child have no more 
clothes than are necessary to keep it warm, and that they be 
quite easy for its body.” In conformity to this rule, the dress 
of children should be simple, clean, light and cheap—free, wide 
and open, so as neither to impede the vital functions, nor the 
free and easy motions of the body ; nor to prevent the access of 
free air, and it should be easily put on or taken off. Pins should 
be used as little as possible, and the clothes fastened with strings, 
which would prevent the occasional scratching of their tender 
skins, and those alarming cries which so frequently proceed from 
this cause. 

‘Such a light and simple dress would induce children to live 
with less restraint in the society of each other ; and check that 
silly pride which leads them to ape the fashions of their supe- 
riors, and to value themselves on account of the finery of their 


clothes. 
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‘ During the first months, the head and breast may be slightly 
covered; but as soon as the hair is sufficiently long to afford 
protection, there appears little necessity for either hats or caps, 
unless in seasons of rain or cold. By keeping the breast and 
neck uncovered, they acquire more firmness, are rendered har- 
dier, and less susceptible of being affected with cold. Besides 
a child has really a more interesting aspect, when arrayed in the 
beautiful simplicity of nature, than when adorned with all the 
trappings which art can devise. 

‘The following anecdote, related by Herodotus, illustrates 
the advantages, connected with a cool regimen of the head :— 
“After the battle fought between the Persians, under Cambyses, 
and the Egyptians, the slain of both nations were separated ; 
and upon examining the heads of the Persians, their skulls were 
found to be so thin and tender, that a small stone would imme- 
diately perforate them ; while, on the other hand, the heads of 
the Egyptians were so firm, that they could scarcely be frac- 
tured with a stone.”” The cause of this semarkable difference 
was attributed to the custom of the Egyptians shaving their heads 
from earliest infancy, and going uncovered in all states of the 
weather ; while the Persians always kept their heads warm by 
wearing heavy turbans.’ 

We seem to be required, by these remarks of Dr Dick, to keep 
the breast and neck of infants uncovered. Now much will, in 
our view, depend on other circumstances. If the principle here 
recognized, that of keeping the bodily movements unimpeded 
by dress, is the only. principle which is known by a parent ; if 
while the dress is from the first loose, and flowing, and rather 
thin, the apartments which the child occupies are kept very warm, 
or are unventilated ; if be sleeps in soft beds of feathers or down, 
and eats and drinks nothing but what is high seasoned or over 
stimulating, or smoking from the oven or stove ; and if a feeble 
puny frame is his lot either from inheritance, or from too much 
drugging, then the keeping of the neck and breast uncovered 
may be a source of evil rather than of good, and may expose 
him to throat and lung diseases. And yet, if the laws of health 
are obeyed in all other respects—from the very first—and if the 
law of hereditary descent has imposed nothing which is pecu- 
liarly unfavorable, the course advised may be the very best for 
health which could possibly be adopted. 

As to covering the head and breast slightly ‘during the first 
month,’ this may or may not be necessary. If we keep the nur- 
sery—as has been already said—as hot as an oven, and if the 
child is to be exposed, every now and then, to currents of very 
cold air, there will be a necessity of defending the head against 
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them, until nature furnishes it with the proper covering. In 
general, however, any unnatural covering of the head is believed 
to be injurious rather than beneficial. 

We are often asked, why we do not lay down, more than we 
are accustomed to do, specific and definite rules, instead of deal- 
ing so much in general truths or principles. Why, it is asked, 
do you not say plainly what every body may or may not do, with 
safety? But herein is the difficulty. What is true, if all the 
laws of health were obeyed, may be far from it—nay, it may be 
false—under other circumstances. Just as a combination of 
opium and ipecac and sundry other things, may be useful in dys- 
entery ; and hence in reference to the compound, ipecac may be 
said to be useful in these cases. Yet he who should say, without 
qualification, that ipecac was useful in dysentery, and pre- 
scribe it for his patients, might do more of harm than of good, 
and perhaps be the means of destroying many lives. So it is in 
regard to specific rules about dress, food, drink, &c., unless peo- 
ple attend to and study the whole subject. Specific rules may 
indeed occasionally do them good, but it will be, as it were, by 
‘accident. 

Still, as we cannot say all things or study all things, in one 
and the same breath or instant, there must be more or less of 
this sort of quackery. Our great effort should be to have as lit- 
tle of it in the world as possible. In this view, the following re- 
marks of Dr Dick are equally valuable with the former. 

‘ With regard to the clothing of children, in general, it is the 
opinion of Dr Faust, that from the beginning of the third to the 
end of the seventh or eighth year, “ their heads and necks must 
be free and bare, the body clothed with a wide shirt and frock, 
(of linen) with short sleeves, the collar of the shirt to fall back 
over that of the frock, with the addition of a woollen frock to 
be worn between the shirt and the linen frock during the winter ; 
and that the feet should be covered only with a pair of soles, to 
be worn in the shoes.” 

‘Such a cheap and simple dress, if generally adopted, would 
undoubtedly be beneficial to mankind in general, and tend to 
promote the strength, beauty and graceful attitudes of children, 
and at the same time check the foolish propensity of parents to 
indulge their children in flimsy ornaments and finery, beyond 
what their means can afford. At present, children are frequent- 
ly muffled up with their caps, hats, bonnets, cravats, pelisses, 
frills, muffles, gloves, ribbons, and other paraphernalia, as if they 
were to be reared, like plants, in hot beds; so that the shape 
10 and beautiful proportions which nature has given them, can 
+H hardly be distinguished. 
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‘1 shall only add that the dress of children ought to be kept 
thoroughly clean, as dirty clothes not only gall and fret their ten- 
der skins, but tend to produce disagreeable smells, vermin and cu- 
taneous diseases ; and no mother or nurse, however poor, can 
have any valid excuse for allowing her children to wallow in 
dirtiness.’ 


“O. Il.—DRESS OF THE FEET. 


In many eastern nations, of ancient and modern times, it has 
been customary to wear sandals rather than shoes ; and for most 
persons, except when there is deep mud or snow, they seem to 
be preferable to shoes, or at least to boots. They do not im- 
pede the free action of the muscular parts of the feet, and while 
they keep them about equally warm, in cold weather, if proper 
socks are worn, they do not keep them quite so hot in warm 
weather. At all events, they do not so distort these parts of 
our frame, as fashionable boots or shoes do.—The following are 


. some of the views of that celebrated writer, Dr Dick, on this sub- 


ject ; and they are as sensible as they are contrary, in some res- 
pects, to the prevailing opinion. 

‘It is scarcely necessary for children to use shoes before they 
are a year old; or if they do, the soles should be thin and soft. 
The form of the human foot is such, that at the toes it is broad, 
at the heels narrow, and the inside of the foot is no longer than 
the outside—a form w ich is evidently intended by nature, to 
enable us to stand and walk with firmness and ease. It is there- 
fore a dictate of Nature, that shoes should be made in the same 
form as the feet, and be sufficiently roomy for the toes to move 
with ease ; and in order to this, they must be formed upon two 
separate lasts corresponding to the right and left foot. How 
shoes came at first to be made tapering to a point at .the toes, 
almost like a bodkin—how high heels became the darling fash- 
ion of the ladies—and how a small foot came to be reckoned 
genteel—l pretend not to determine ; but certainly nothing can 
be more absurd and preposterous. Such opinions and practices 
along with many others which abound particularly in the fash- 
ionable world, have a direct tendency to counteract the benev- 
olent intentions of Nature, and are nothing short of an attempt 
to arraign the wisdom of the Creator, in his arranging the differ- 
ent parts of the human frame—as if puny man, by his foolish 
whims, were capable of improving the workmanship of Infinite 
Intelligence. 

‘The following figures (taken from Dr Faust,) plainly show 
the absurdity of the shapes which have been given to shoes. 
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‘ The middle figure shows the original shape of the sole of the 
foot. The right hand figure shows how the sole of the shoe ought 
to be formed ; and the other shows that shoes usually worn 
and made on one last, cannot correspond to the natural shape 
of the foot. If they taper towards a point, the larger toe and 
some of the small ones, must be crushed and pressed against 
each other, causing pain to the wearer, and producing corns. 
The simplest and most accurate mode of taking the true meas- 
ure and form of shoes, is to place each foot upon a sheet of pa- 
per, and then draw its shape with a pencil, to which two sepa- 
rate lasts should nearly correspond, after having ascertained the 
curve of the upper part of the foot.’ 

In a work, by Dr A. F. M. Willich, written about forty years 
ago, we find the following remarks. He had been complaining 
of the tyrannical custom of crippling the feet by means of shoes, 
which at that time prevailed in England ; but his remarks are 
as applicable, for aught we know, to the United States in 1838, 
as to England in 1798. 

‘It is pitiable to see the young and old of both sexes, advan- 
cing into an assembly or ball room. Without consulting La- 
vater’s Physiognomy, it is easy todiscover, by their distorted fea- 

tures and compressed lips, from too tight, or what is still worse, 
from short shoes. 

‘Our knees would be more flexible, and our toes more plia- 
ble, more useful, and better adapted to perform the various mo- 
tions of the feet, if they were not continually pressed and palsied 

i by this improper case work. Nature has designed the toe to 
be as movable as the fingers. Those unfortunate beings who 
are born without hands, learn to perform, with the toes, the most 
astonishing tasks; to cut pens and write ; to sew, to draw ;—in 
short, to supply, almost completely, the want of their hands. 
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‘ Our feet, no doubt, would be more comfortable, easy and use- 
ful, if we were not at the greatest pains to deprive them of their 
elasticity and vigor. The numerous nerves, crossing the feet in 
every direction, plainly evince that nature has endowed them 
with peculiar powers of which we can scarcely form an adequate 
conception. ‘The untutored Indian or the wild African, excels 
not only the enlightened European, but likewise the lower ani- 
mals in running, leaping, and in short in swiftness and agility of 
every kind where muscular motion is required. Either of them 
would heartily laugh at us that we are obliged to employ profes- 
sional operators for extracting corns, and to contrive ointments 
and plasters for the cure of these evils, which we have wantonly 
brought on ourselves. 

‘ A convenient shoe ought to be somewhat round, at the toes, 
sufficiently long, with thick soles, and the leather soft and plia- 
ble. If it be deficient in any of these requisites, the skin will be 
rendered callous; the perspiration indispensable to these parts 
will be stopped ; warts and corns will be found in numbers ; the 
nails grow into the flesh ; and various complicated maladies will 
be produced, which not only affect the feet but the whole body. 
Besides these more serious consequences, a person walking with 
narrow shoes will be much sooner and more sensibly fatigued, 
than he whose shoes are sufficiently wide and easy.’ 

In another place, the same author says: ‘ The soles of the 
shoes ought to sufficiently broad, especially under the toes. If 
for instance, the greatest breadth of the foot be four inches, the 
shoe should be four and a half inches broad.’ What will some 
of our sapient critics of modern days say to the Doctor’s want 
of ‘ good taste?’ 


KEYS TO SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We have received, from the Principal of one of our Teachers’ 
Seminaries, the following letter, bearing date May 4, 1838. The 
subject is one of considerable importance ; and we solicit the 
particular attention of all those whom it concerns. 


‘1 have been a reader of the Annals for several years, but do 
not recollect that you have any where remarked at length on the 
subject of Keys to elementary school books, “‘ prepared for the 
use of teuchers only.” 

‘These helps have now become exceedingly common, and [ 
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wish the question might be fairly settled whether they are really 
a benefit or an injury to ourschools. My situation has frequently 
brought me into contact with them, and so far as my own ex- 
perience has gone, I can say that I have had as frequent occa- 
sion to regret most heartily that any such he/ps were ever pro- 
vided. It is often said, and even printed, that the keys will be 
sold only to teachers ; but | believe the booksellers do not gen- 
erally make conscience of this matter; and sure | am that with 
a class of pupils to be found in almost every school, there is not 
wanting the disposition to make a clandestine use of an article 
so convenient and so easily obtained. 

‘ The injurious effect to the pupil, of using the key, is obvious 
to every one ; and has been well compared to the offer of a ride 
toa man who is walking for exercise. But are there no evils 
connected with the toceler’s using the key? Does is not encour- 
age habits of indolence? Does it not make him mechanical, and 
sometimes superficial in his explanations, in consequence of his 
own imperfect comprehension of the subject? And is he not in 
danger of losing the confidence and respect of his pupils, by re- 
quiring them to go forward independently, while their teacher is 
hobbling on crutches?’ | 


We have never had but one opinion on this subject; and if 
that opinion has not been expressed in the Annals, it is owing 
to one of the two following reasons, viz: because it is impossi- 
ble to treat of a thousand important topics, all at once, or be- 
cause the case seemed so plain that it never occurred to us there 
was a necessity of saying any thing about it. 

We believe that a few ignorant, but truly inquiring teachers, 
might be slightly benefited in their studies at home, by these 
keys ; and that a few others, where they have the charge of 
very large schools, might possibly derive some temporary ad- 
vantages from their use. But as a general rule, and as our cor- 
respondent has more than intimated in his inquiries, we cannot 
for a moment doubt that they encourage ‘ habits of indolence ’ 
in the teacher, render him mechanical and superficial in his ex- 
planations, and rob him, in some degree at least, of the confi- 
dence of his pupils; and that, in short, they are as ruinous to 
teachers, as a general fact, as to their pupils. 

Our correspondent will receive our thanks for affording us so 
good an opportunity for giving our testimony on this subject, be- 
fore the evil in question—if it is shown to be an evil—has 
infected any more of our schools. It is high time this and 
a thousand other questions of great practical importance in rela- 
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tion to our schools were settled ; and if our own opinion or re- 
marks should be of any service—either in the present instance 
or any other—we shall rejoice that the ‘ Annals’ has given.us 
an opportunity of presenting them. 


ARE GAMES OF CONTRIVANCE INJURIOUS? 


From the very same individual from whom we received the 
foregoing letter in regard to the use of Keys, we received, a few 
days later, the following. 


‘You will pardon me for troubling you again so soon. I am 
anxious to learn your sentiments on another subject intimately 
connected with the education of youth. 

‘I have just been looking over the “‘ Young Man’s Guide,” 
and find that in your remarks on the subject of gaming, you have 
made no distinction between games of chance and games of con- 
trivance. Whether you think there is really no essential differ- 
ence in their moral tendency or not, | cannot decide from any 
thing I have seen in your writings. 

‘Chess, Drafts, and other games of calculation are encouraged 
and even taught, as I understand, in the Moral Reform School, 
at South Boston ; and I am personally acquainted with a num- 
ber of teachers and ministers who encourage playing chess among 
their pupils and children. 

* Now if the moral tendency of such pastimes is bad, christian 
teachers and parents ought certainly to be warned against en- 
couraging them; and if their tendency is not immoral, their ef- 
forts should be made to do away the prejudice which is so pre- 
valent against them.’ 


We cannot conceive of any solid advantages likely to be de- 
rived from playing at games of calculation or contrivance, of any 
sort, especially in the case of pupils or students at school. If 
they are designed as a species of mental discipline, we think 
they are far inferior in this respect to several branches of the 
mathematics, if not to must of the natural sciences. If they are 
designed as amusements, merely, they seem to fail most effect- 
ually, of securing the end for which they were intended. The 
student and the sedentary need active exercise in the open air. 
How can it relieve the mind—much more the body—to sit down 
and play at chess, morrice, &c.! To the individual, young or 
old, who had been active all day, in the open air, and whose 
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mind had been little employed, these sports might do better ; 
but they are among the last we should choose for our pupils. 

.Grant that they are a relief, after severe study. So is one 
hard study a relief from the pain induced by another. So the 
gold headed cane, which, in the story related by Miss Edge- 
worth, the father gave to his little boy, when fatigued with walk- 
ing, was a great relief to his weary limbs, and helped him on in 
his journey. And yet, in all these instances, there is room for 
much deception in regard to consequences. The temporary re- 
lief which is afforded, seems to us more than counterbalanced 
by the subsequent debility. We are much in favor of recrea- 
tions ; but they should be philosophical, or at least natural. 

Still if any thing of the kind were to be admitted, as is said 
to be the case at South Boston, we should prefer such as may 
more properly be regarded games of contrivance, to those of 
mere chance. If nothing were left us but a choice of evils, it 
would be folly not to choose the least. But it would be 
greater folly still to choose either, if both could possibly and ea- 
sily be avoided. 





EDUCATION OF BOYS. 


Txovucu we have no reason to think the following letter was 
intended for the public eye, yet believing its author would not 
object to its insertian in this work, and that it would interest 
those who saw our number for January, we have taken a liberty, 
for once, to which we are not accustomed. ‘I'he letter is dated 
at Newburgh, Feb. 2st. 


Dear Sir: Having seen the mention of my establishment, for 
the education of boys, in your excellent periodical, and being 
pleased that our views on education coincide in so great a de- 
gree, and aware that you have no knowledge of me or my fam- 
fe but simply from the advertisement copied from the New 

ork Observer, [ am induced to give you a brief history of its 
rise ; and as you have named the advantages that seem to flow 
from the adoption of such a plan, you will permit me to follow 
you a little in the mention of them. 

It was not till I had practised my medical profession nearly 
twenty years,—a part of the time in one of our southern cities, 
anda part in this village—that the idea of devoting myself to the 
education of youth, first presented itself to my mind. In search 
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of some plan by which to proceed in the prosecution of this de- 
sign, none seemed sufliciently feasible to invite adoption, but 
that of the ordinary boarding school; and this was so fraught 
with objections, as to force me to the ‘adoption of the one now 
in prosecution. <A strong desire to be devoted to the purposes 
of education, a hope that | might advance the interests of my 
pupils, and the expectation that a fair pecuniary compensation 
would follow my exertions, were at that time the amount of my 
reflections. 

On the subject of education I had not then studied ; nor did 
I, immediately : but when the boarding school plan presented 
itself to me, it was easy to see that its adoption would devolve 
on me the important oflices of both father and teacher, with all 
the responsibility and irritations. ‘These Ll feared ; and | accor- 
dingly determined on ihe adoption of a family,to which | would 
endeavor to perform all, and only the duties of a father, devoted 
solely to that object. 

Three important points seem to you to be gained by this 
method ; viz: ‘ that the pupils have two instructors; that they 
are under the co-operative influence of both home and svhool ; 
and that they have the instruction of a medical gentieman.’ ‘The 
last seems to you to be the important benefit gained in such an 
establ.shment. : 

Now while I agree with you, perfectly, that all circumstances 
and qualifications alike, the physician, by the practice of his pro- 
fession—seeing the human character in greater extent and di- 
versity —habitually judging of the mutual operation of the body 
and mind, and continually cogaged in devising the best means 
for the management and improvement of both, must necessarily 
be well fitted to guide the moral, intellectual and physical edu- 
cation of youth—still | am of the i impression that the most im- 
portant point to be gained is contained in what you have well 
called the rare privilege of being under the co-operative influence 
of both house and school. 

‘These, to my mind, have been mixed ; so mixed, that much 
of the education of our country has been carried on almost with- 
out the influence of either. It is in separating these and givin 
as it were, to each its own instructor—it is in removing school, 
and allowing the house to exert its own propera d unmixed in- 
fluence, enabling me to direct my whole energies to the educa- 
tion of my family, almost without the introduction of books a d 
schools —it is in systematizing and perfec ting, in some degre, 
the inestimable ‘ model school,’ or ‘ family state,’ so deservd- 
ly admired, that the excellence of this establishment will be 
found. 
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Surely it is no small privilege for children, far from hone and 
friends, to be under the immediate eye of a medical man in the 
formation and preservation of vigorous and healthful physical 
constitution ; but it is to my mind far more valuable that the 
mora! and intellectual constitution be under its proper govern- 
ment and instruction ; and this is impossible without the influ- 
ence of home. It is by no means intended, by what is said 
above, to take from schools their value as assistants in the edu- 
cation of youth; but the are merely assistants. [ am aware 
that to send to school, aad to educate, in these days, mean near- 
ly the same thing; but whoever has watched with proper care 
and solicitude the education, merely, of his own children, has 
found—and to his astonishment, too—how small a part in the 
substantial or polite education of young gentlemen or ladies, is 
the daily study and recital of small portions of useful knowledge 
in the form of lessons. 

With sentiments of the highest esteem, 
I am yours, 
H. P. Bennam. 





VOCAL MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


{We received, in April last, the following letter from one of our correspon- 
dents, who is a teacher. We embrace the earliest opportunity of inserting it.] 


Dear Sir: Having introduced the study and practice of vocal 
music into our school, and not having had so great success in 
this as in other studies, the conclusion is fair, that there must be 
something wrong or defective in our mode of teaching it. And, 
now you would do us, and perhaps teachers in this section gen- 
erally, a very great favor, if you would give us, through the pa- 
ges of the Annals, a description of the mode used, of teaching 
this branch, in the Boston Schools. Allow me to call your at- 
tention to a few points connected with this inquiry, upon which, 
if you should see fit to gratify us, we should be glad to have you 
particularly speak. 

1. How to gain attention to the ‘ rudiments’ of music. 

2. Whether an entire school composed of pupils of various 
ages and both sexes, can receive instruction to advantage in one 

ass. 

3. What tunes, kind of tunes, or collection of music, should 
be given to a school? 
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4. What should be said to parents when they leave it with 
their children to study music or not, as they (the children) 
please? (No ‘extra’ charge is made for vocal music in our 
school ) 

5. Do the Boston schools generally sing more than one part, 
as second, tenor, or bass? 

6. Is there to be found a short plain (anatomical) description 
of the organs of voice, from which children can gain a correct 
idea of the wonderful instrument which they use so much ? 


[The letter wassubmitted to one of the Professors of the Boston Academy of 
Music, with a request that he would find time to answer it, which he has done 
in the following manner ] 


‘1. If instruction be given according to the “ Manual of in- 
struction in the Elements of Vocal Music,” published by the Bos- 
ton Academy of Music, it will be found comparatively easy to 
hold the attention of the children. Proceeding according to the 
directions here given, it is believed there is no study in which it 
is more easy to command attention—and no study which inter- 
ests children more. 

‘2. Can an entire school composed of pupils of various ages, 
&c., receive instruction to advantage in one class in Geography, 
Arithmetic, History, or any other branch of education?7—The 
cases are analagous—and if not in one—then not in the other. 
‘There is, however, this difference at the commencement of a 
school, viz. In all other departments there is sufficient know- 
ledge already possessed by the pupil to enable the teacher to 
proceed at once to a classification of his school; whereas, in 
music, almost all are entirely ignorant. In consequence of this, 
a miscellaneous class may, for a short time receive instruction 
together—but it will soon become necessary to separate the 
younger from the older. Boys and girls may learn together. 

‘3. All tunes or songs are taught by rote, and not from a 
knowledge of musical characters; that is, for a considerable 
time, say a year orso. Books therefore, are unnecessary, ex- 
cept for words. The “Juvenile Singing School,” is the best 
book, and should be in the hands of the teacher. Pupils also 
always desire to have it. 

‘4. Many parents suppose their children cannot learn music ; 
when this is the case, the error should be corrected, as it has 
been abundantly proved that a capacity for music is as univer- 
sal as is a capacity for learning other things. In other cases we 
must convince them of the utility of the thing in view, if possi- 
ble—I know of no other way. 
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‘5, Children’s voices are incapable ef singing tenor or bass. 
They may, however, if considerably advanced, sing a second ; 
but, in general, in children’s singing schools, no more than one 
part should be attempted. Tunes or songs are sung for the pur- 
poses of cultivating the ear, bringing out the voice, acquiring a 
correct articulation, and for the pleasure and variety they afford 
the children—and not for the purpose of teaching them elemen- 
tary principles. Only one part is usually sung in the German 
schools, or in Boston. 

‘6. None. Such a description, though it would be interest- 
ing in an anatomical point of view, would, perhaps, be of no 
musical advantage. 

‘It is highly important, however, that teachers should under- 
stand how delicate are the organs of sound, and how easily in- 
jured. Children should never be allowed to make great exer- 
tions, or to sing very high or very low ; or for so long a time at 
once, as to become much fatigued. In general, 30 to 50 min- 
utes is long enough for a lesson.’ 


It may be interesting to many of our readers to know that 
Mr Mason is now publishing a set of lessons on large sheets— 
designed to be hung up in the school room, for the use of a 
class. They will be done in abbut two months, and will save 
much labor of the teacher. 

We are exceedingly glad that this subject of vocal music in 
schools is being agitated so extensively in this country. The 
result cannot be otherwise than highly favorable in every point 
of view ; but especially the moral results. We do not believe 
there is a school to be found, where the experiment has been 
fairly tried, in which the teacher has not been struck with its 
excellent moral influence. We hope it will soon be as common 
as arithmetic or geography are ; and taught as scientifically and 
as thoroughly. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Miserasce Scuoot Roows. 


We must be permitted to advert frequently to the subject of school 
rooms, fur it is admitted, on all hands, to be one of great importance. 
Every fact which discloses to us, in any measure, their present condi- 
tion, confirms this conclusion. The following is an extract’ from the 
printed report of the Schoo! Committee of the town of Scituate, Mass. 
The report is one of much interest, and was probably drawn up by the 
Chairman of the Committee, Rev. Samuel J. May. 


‘It is with great regret we give it as our opinion that most of our school 
houses are such, or in such a condition, that the children, when assembled 
in them, have not been well situated for the purpose of either mental or 
moral improvement. Not more than two or three of the whole number 
are large enough to accommodate so many as have been usually gather- 
ed in them. Most of them are much too small every way. So small are 
some of them, that the scholars could not all be seated without crowd- 
ing one another — nor move out of their seats, without serious interfer- 
ence. 

‘ Not half our school houses are 20 feet square. Only two of them 
are as much as 24 feet square. One of them is a little more than 9 feet 
high. Few of the rest are as much as 8 feet. In rooms so small, thirty, 

orty, fifty, and even sixty children have been brought together, and there 
kept three hours each half day, with intermissions of only five or ten 
minutes. 

‘The air, embraced within the walls of rooms of such dimensions, 
would be exhausted of its life-giving properties, by the breathing of thir- 
ty or forty children, in a few minutes ; and had it not been for the little 
fresh air which has pressed in through the cracks and crevices, suspen- 
sion, if not extinction of life would have ensued. Because such disas- 
ters have not happened, you are not to take it for granted that your chil- 
dren have incurred no evil. Although they may not have fainted or 
died, they have been compelled to suffer lassitude, or nausea, or head- 
ache, for the want of a proper ventilation of our school rooms. Go and 
open the door of one of these school rooms, after the inmates have oc- 
pied it an hour, and you will need no arguments we can adduce, to 
convince you that it is a most unsuitable place for beings w hose com_ 
fortable existence depends at all upon pure air.’ 
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EpvcaTion 1n PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Fourth Annual Report on the Common Schools, Academies and 
Colleges of Pennsylvania, by Mr Burrowes, the Superintendent, is a 
document of great interest, (says the Sunday School Journal) prepared 
with great labor an? It shows that the system of common schools 
which went into op uree years ago, was skilfully devised, and 
will fulfil the best w: .. 4. its advocates. In addition to the primary 
and secondary common schools, the superintendent recommends insti- 
tutes for the education of teachers, which would elevate the profession 
in efficiency and respectability. We were much impressed by the lib- 
eral views of this functionary in regard to the profession of teaching. 
He would have teachers liberally paid; and aitms to place their profes- 
sion among the most honorable in the community. Instead of fixing a 
maximum compensation which the pay of teachers should not exceed, 
he advises the Directors of the schools ‘to establish, by all means, a 
respectable minimum, less than which they should not in any case give 
the teacher of a full primary district.’ 

The Report contains the following just sentiments on an evil we have 
long perceived, and have wished for a remedy. ‘A most unjust differ- 
ence prevails, in some counties, between the salaries of male and female 
teachers. ‘I'he latter, though possessing equal, if not superior qualifica- 
tions, are generally forced to be con*ent with a third of the amount paid 
the former. This should not >>. fact is undeniable, that in the 
same number of male and fema.c .cachers, the greater portion of in- 
competency will be found among the males. 

‘The whole number of districts (townships, boroughs and wards) in 
the State, exclusive of the city and county of Philadelphia, and the city 
of Lancaster, as near as can be ascertained, is now 1,001; of these, 765 
have accepted the terms of the law, and either have schools actually es- 
tablished under the system, or are providing for them. There were 
4,089 primary schools taught in the districts which had made reports. 
The average number of scholars in each was about 42, the whole num- 
ber taught during the year 182,355, at an average cost of 42 1-2 cents 
per month for each pupil. The whole number of young persons between 
five and fifteen years of age in the districts reported, is supposed to be 
about 200,000. $387,552 76, exclusive of $89,586 51 to Philadelphia, 
have been paid to the districts for the year. 

Upon the recommendation of the superintendent, appropriations have 
been made for ten years to the colleges and academies in the State :— 
$1000 per annum to each college, having four professors an! one hun- 
dred students; and $500 and $300 per annum, to the academies, accor- 
ding to the number of teachers and pupils. 

In the State are eight colleges in operation having 790 students. 
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‘As much money,’ says the zealous superintendent, ‘ as would annu- 
ally construct half a mile of railroad, given each year to the colleges, 
and the cost of only one mile of canal, to the academies, will place both 
on a foundation of permanent security and usefulness, Will Pennsyl- 
vania rather increase her wealth, than educate hersons? She has shown, 
in her munificence to the common school system, that she will not.’ 


Epvucator’s Institute, Franxwin. 


The semi-annual meeting of this Suciety was held at Franklin, on the 
23d of May last, at which seven individuals were admitted to the soci- 
ety as qualified to instruct an English School, according to the require- 
ments of the State. An address was given by the Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education, and several honorary members admit- 
ted, &c. It was also voted by the Society to send a copy of the follow- 
ing questions to each of its members within the distance of thirty miles, 
with a request that an answer, at length, in writing, to at least one of 
the questions, be transmitted to the Corresponding Secretary, at, or be- 
fore the next regular meeting; which we believe will be the last Wednes- 
day of September next. 

1. Have you been engaged in teaching, and if so, where, how long, 
&e.? 

2. What are the chief discouragements and encouragements at pres- 
ent to the educator ? 

8. How can parents be made interested in the success of their schools ? 

4. How can scholars be interested in their studies ? 

5. How can the teacher become interested in the good progress of his 
pupils ? 

6. Ought emulation in any form to be encouraged ? 

7. Is compulsion to study, or the learning of tasks, favorable in a 
moral point of view ? 

8. Can you suggest any improvement in the teaching of the Alphabet, 
of Reading, of Writing, of Spelling, of Geography, of Grammar, of 
Arithmetic ? 

9. To what extent, and in what manner, ought the Bible, to be made 
a text book in common schools ? 


Votuntary Associations amone Scnoot Cuitpren. 


The Annual Report of the School Committee of Portland, for the year 
ending with March 1838, has been received. It is, as usual, full of in- 
terest. We are glad to find these reports so full; and that they point 
out defects as well as excellencies. We notice in the report, ap account 
of the formation, among the scholars of one of the schools, of an Anti- 
swearing Society. Great as is our abhorrence of this vice, and greatly 
in favor, as we are, of voluntary associations to put down great national 
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sins, we have many doubts of the propriety of encouraging, as the Port- 
land School Committee do, the formation of associations of the kind 
among the children of Common Schools. 


Connecticut RepeEeMen. 


This was the title of a brief article in our last number, but it is still 
more appropriate as a caption to the following paragraph from the Con- 
necticut Observer, of Hartford—We understand that the Bill referred 
to, passed the Senate with almost as much of unanimity as it did the 
House of Representatives. 

‘The Bill creating a Board of Commissioners for Common Schools, 
passed the House with only one dissenting voice. The bill provides for 
the appointment of eight persons, one from each Countv. who in con- 
nection with the Governor, shall constitute a “ Board of Uoxu..-soners 
of Common Schools.” This Board is to report annually to the legisla- 
ture the condition of every Common School in the State, the means of 
popular education generally, and to suggest such plans for the improve- 
ment of common schools, and for promoting popular education, as they 
shall deem expedient. To enable them the better to discharge their du- 
ties, the Board are authorized to appoint a Secretary, who shall devote 
his whole time, if required, to ascertain the condition, increase the in- 
terest, and promote the usefulness of Common Schools, and who shall 
be compensated for his services from the Treasury of the State.’ 


Granp River Institure. 


This institution is located in a pleasant and healthful situation, in 
Austinburg, Ashtabula County, Ohio. There is belonging to it an ex- 
cellent farm of 225 acres; one half, at least, of which is under good im- 
provement, and furnishes to the students opportunities for labor in the 
different departments of agriculture. Students are expected to labor, 
when the weather will admit, not less than three, nor more than four 
hours daily; and are compensated according to their power, skill, and 
industry. Convenient situations for prosecuting different branches of 
mechanical labor are also furnished to such as are accustomed to the 
use of tools, and it is designed that the facilities and advantages of an 
efficient manual labor system shall be rapidly and constantly increasing. 

The objects of the institution are mainly to assist in training young 
men for the gospel ministry, and to benefit mankind by preparing any 
who enjoy its privileges for vigorous and healthful action upon the mass 
of mind around them. 

The building of the Institute will accommodate 75 students. Tuition 
$15 a year. Board, exclusive of washing, about $1,00 to $1,25. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Ilints ror THE Young, ona subject relating to the health of body 
and mind. Boston: Weeks, Jordan & Co., 1838. pp. 60. 


Some portions of this work have already appeared in the form of es- 
says, in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. The author, howev- 
er,— the worthy Superintendent of the Hospital for the Insane at Wor- 
cester— at the request of many friends of education, has at length con- 
sented to present them in a more popular form, for the benefit of parents, 
teachers and youth. 

In consenting to the publication of this littlhe manual, Dr Woodward 
has rendered a great public service. The evil to which he alludes is far 
more common aud destructive than is generally supposed. ‘Thousands be- 
lieve, or feign to believe, that Mr Graham and others, have either unin- 
tentionally or with design, exaggerated it. We hope the work before us 
will serve to convince —‘ if aught can do it,’ — the most skeptical, that 
it is high time to understand this matter, as it is; and to take such mea- 
sures in reference to its prevention, as the nature of the case and the cir- 
cumstances may admit. 

The closing remarks of Dr W. may give the reader some idea of the 
general character of the work. 

‘I have purposely selected a class of most respectable individuals who 
have been the victims of this vice, because I believe that in our High 
Schools, Academies and Colleges, the evil is as alarming, or more so, 
than amongst an equal number of young men in the humble walks 
in life. I am confident that the sedentary and inactive are more 
commonly its victims than the laborious and active. The idle, seden- 
tary, and those who pursue light employments, have more frequently 
come under my observation, and are most likely to suffer serious injury, 
—young mer who congregate together, more than those who labor se- 
cluded from associates ; students, merchant’s clerks, printers and shoe- 
makers, more than those young men who labor at agricultural employ- 
ments, or active mechanical trades. 

‘ Labor in the open air conduces to sound sleep, and invigorates the 
physical powers; in this way tends to prevent the practice, and in some 
measure fortify the constitution against its effects;—at least, the same 
indulgence will produce Jess perceptible influence;—but no means will 
secure any person from danger, for no class of the young is exempt from 
the most melancholy and fatal results, who are to any extent in the habit 
of this secret vice. 

‘1 am aware that full credence is not given by all to the extent of the 
evil which results from this cause. My own knowledge is almost ex- 
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clusively derived from observation. I was not sensible of the extent and 
universality of the practice, nor of the disastrous effects which followed 
from it, till circumstances placed me in the way of extensive experience. 

‘For the last four years, it has fallen my lot to witness, examine and 
mark the progress of from ten to twentyfive cases daily, who have been 
the victims of this debasing habit, and | aver, that no cause whatever, 
which operates upon the human system, prostrates all its energies, men- 
tal, moral and physical to an equal extent. [ have seen more cases of 
idiocy from this cause alone, than from all the other causes of insanity. 
If insanity and idiocy do not result, other diseases, irremediable and 
hopeless, follow in its train, or such a degree of imbecility marks its 
ravages upon body and mind, as to destroy all the happiness of life, and 
make existence itself wretched and miserable in the extreme.’ 


Tue Hawauan Spectator, Vol. I., No. 1. Conducted by an As- 


sociation of gentlemen. Jan. 1838. Honolulu, Oahu, Sandwich 
Islands. S8vo. pp. 112. 


Who could have thought, twenty years ago, that a handsome quarter- 
ly of 112 pages, would soon spring up in the far distant ‘isles of the 
sea?? And yet such a quarterly is before us. 

The following is a list‘of its principal articles. 1. Introductory Ob- 
servations; 2. A sketch of Marquesian character; 8. Marquesian and 
Hawaiian dialects compared ; 4. The Oahu Charity School; 5. Female 
Education at the Sandwich Islands; 6. Account of the Russians in 
Kauai; 7. Decrease of Population; 8. Sketches of Kauai; 9. Foreign 
Correspondence; 10, Phenomena of the tides. 

The fourth and fifth articlesembrace many important facts in relation 
to the education of both sexes at the Sandwich Islands, and much val- 
uable information in regard to the condition and character of females 
there. We should be glad, had we room, to transfer several para- 
graphs from the Spectator to our own pages. It would not-be necessary 
to go farther than Hawaii, if human testimony can ever be relied on, to 
show that the sins of parents—the physical sins at least—are visited 
upon children through many subsequent generations; and that no per- 
manent introduction of christianity can be effected, which does not con- 
template physical as well as moral and intellectual improvement and el- 
evation; in other words, that we must attend closely to the physical 
frame and its laws and relations, in every effort at human improve- 
ment, renovation, or redemption. 


Tue Youne Hovusexeerer, or Thoughts on Food and Cookery. 
By Wm. A. Alcott. Boston: George W. Light. 1838. 16mo. pp. 
424. 


This the author claims to be a work on education, in two respects :— 
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first, because both food and cookery have much direct influence in the for- 
mation of human character; and secondly, because the principles of the 
author, could they be carried out judiciously, would give the mother, 
who is supposed to be for the most part the housekeeper, a large amount 
of valuable time and means for direct instruction. The work is based 
on the principle that the family school is the true school, for which all 
other schools are only substitutes, 


Tue Lrsrary or Hearn, anv Teacner on THE Human Con- 
stitution. Geo. W. Light, Boston, Publisher. 


In January 1835, a periodical was established in this city, by the pres- 
ent editor of the Annals of Education, under the name of the Moral Re- 
former, and Teacher on the Human Constitution. Its object was to im- 
prove the public morals by promoting the public health; and this last, 
by correct physical education. As the name of the work, however, that 
of “* Moral Reformer,”—for the secondary title seemed to be overloak- 
ed—led to a wrong impression respecting its character, it was changed 
to the name which now stands at the head of this article. With this 
title it has now been issued a year and a half longer. 

The character of this work—the Library of Health—has not been es- 
sentially changed with the name. It is still, in substance, a work on 
health and early physical education in schools and families. The whole 
series of volumes—four in number, when this year’s volume is comple- 
ted—is believed to contain more on the subject of physical education, 
than any other series of books which can be obtained for the sum of five 
dollars any where in this country or in the world. If this seems like 
commending ourselves, our only apology is what seems to us to be the 
necessity of the case. It is but the merest act of justice, that the work 
should be better known as a work of physical education than it is, since 
more than two thirds of the articles—perhaps three fourths—have that 
bearing, and are of that description. 

Nothing more would be necessary, in order to substantiate the claim 
we have made in regard to the character of the Library of Health and 
its predecessor, than to present the list of contents found at the begin- 
ning of each volume. For this, however, we have not room, nor can it 
in a journal like this, be necessary. The following, as a specimen, will 
be abundantly sufficient. It is from the contents for the volume of last 
year, and is taken at random. ‘Rational Apothecaries; Reforin in 
Schools; Reformation; Reformers, fate of ; Rich enough; Right use of 
Physicians; Rising Farly; Rosy Cheeks.’ 


Tue Yourn’s Penny Paper. 


This little paper is published weekly at New York, by E. French, No. 
146 Nassau Street. The price is fifty cents a year, twentyfive cents for 
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six months, twelve and half cents for three months, in advance; or one 
cent a week, The paper consists of four pages about the size of large 
octavo pages, and is edited by Theodore Dwight, Jr. 

The Youth’s Penny Paper, says the prospectus, is designed to afford 
entertainment and instruction for the young; to aid them in their studies; 
to acquaint them with important passing events, as well as the elements 
of science; to inculcate religious and moral principles, to cultivate taste, 
and to prepare them for happiness and usefulness as members of socie- 
ty;—also, to assist parents and teachers in training the young. Each 
number, continues the prospectus, will contain one or more engravings; 
true tales or anecdotes, designed to improve the mind or character ; 
sketches of real travel at home or abroad; a hymn or song, often with 
music; or short lessons on various departments of knowledge appropri- 
ate to different ages; with brief familiar notices of the news of the day. 

We are glad to see such a paper, and from such a source; for what 
the tact, talent, and perseverance of anybody can do towards sustaining 
such a paper, we are sure will be done by its untiring editor and zealous 
publisher. And if they can find men of like spirit with themselves— 


men we mean who care for something besides money, and who labor, in , 
‘part at least, for a higher and nobler reward—to act as agents, all over 


the country, we doubt not their labors will do much good. We do not 
say—we dare not hope it—that their paper will he popular ; for what 


‘paper or journal whose main object was to do good, has ever been pop- 


ular, in this country of in any other? What does not touch our conscien- 
ces or invade our liberty—our liberty to do as we please with our time 
faculties and money, without regard to God—may be popular ; at least 
if it espouses some party or sect. 

We speak rather discouragingly on this subject, because we have had 
some experience in these matters. We were employed by the philan- 
thropic proprietor of the ‘Juvenile Rambler,’ to edit that paper for him 
about two years, till it was merged in Parley’s Magazine. Subsequently 
we edited Parley’s Magazine four years—we will not say with what suc- 
cess—we leave that to others. We will only say that had we sailed un- 
de* the flag of a sect or party, and had other people been as willing as 
ourselves to ‘work for nothing and keep themselves,’ we have no. doubt 
both works would have been better supported than they were; and we 
might have been willing longer to bear the burden of editing the latter. 

We ought, perhaps, to say, that Parley’s Magazine is published still, 
by Messrs Joseph S. Francis, of this city, and Charles H. Francis of 
New York ; but who the editor is, we are not informed. 
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